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[THE DISCHARGED SOLDIER] 49 


Remembering the importance of his theme, 

But feeling it no longer. We advanced 

Slowly, and ere we to the wood were come 

Discourse had ceased. Together on we passed 

In silence through the shades gloomy and dark, 

Then turning up along an open field 150 
We gained the cottage. At the door I knocked, 

And called aloud, ‘My Friend, here is a man 

By sickness overcome; beneath your roof 

This night let him find rest, and give him food— 

The service if need be I will requite. 

Assured that now my comrade would repose 

In comfort, [ entreated that henceforth 

He would not linger in the public ways 

But at the door of cottage or of inn 

Demand the succour which his state required, 160 
And told him, feeble as he was ’twere fit 

He asked relief or alms. At this reproof 

With the same ghastly mildness in his look 

He said, ‘My trust is in the God of heaven, 

And in the eye of him that passes me.’ 

By this the labourer had unlocked the door, 

And now my comrade touched his hat again 

With his lean hand, and in a voice that seemed 

To speak with a reviving interest 

Till then unfelt, he thanked me. I returned 170 
The blessing of the poor unhappy man, 

And so we parted. 


The Old Cumberland Beggar 


A DESCRIPTION 


The class of Beggars to which the old man here described belongs, will probably 
soon be extinct. It consisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm persons, who 
confined themselves to a stated round in their neighbourhood, and had certain 


fixed days, on which, at different houses, they regularly received charity; 


sometimes in money, but mostly in provisions. 


I saw an aged Beggar in my walk, 
And he was seated by the highway side 
On a low structure of rude masonry 
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Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 
May thence remount at ease. The aged man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 
That overlays the pile, and from a bag 

All white with flour the dole of village dames, 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one, 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 

He sate, and eat his food in solitude; 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 

That still attempting to prevent the waste, 

Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 

Fell on the ground, and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 


Him from my childhood have I known, and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now; 

He travels on, a solitary man, 

So helpless in appearance, that for him 

The sauntering horseman-traveller does not throw 
With careless hands his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man’s hat; nor quits him so, 

But still when he has given his horse the rein 
Towards the aged Beggar turns a look, 

Sidelong and half-reverted. She who tends 

The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 

She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work, 

And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The Post-boy when his rattling wheels o’ertake 
The aged Beggar, in the woody lane, 

Shouts to him from behind, and, if perchance 
The old Man does not change his course, the Boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the road-side, 
And passes gently by, without a curse 
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Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 

He travels on, a solitary Man, 

His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground; and evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 

Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 
Bowbent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 

He plies his weary journey, seeing still, 

And never knowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track, 
The nails of cart or chariot wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road, in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller! 

His staff trails with him, scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust, he is so still 

In look and motion that the cottage curs, 

Ere he have passed the door, will turn away 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 

The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched all pass him by: 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 


But deem not this man useless.—Statesman! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 


Who havea- broom still ready in your hands 

o rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burthen of the earth. ’Tis Nature’s law 

That none, the meanest of created things, 

Of forms created the most vile and brute, 

The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good, a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 

From door to door, the Villagers in him 


Behold a record which together binds 
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Past deeds and offices of charity 
lse unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half-wisdom half-experience gives 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts 
Hamlets, and thinly-scattered villages, 
Where’er the aged Beggar takes his rounds, go 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love; and habit does the work 
Of reason, yet prepares that after joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued 
Doth find itself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 100 
Will live, and spread, and kindle; minds like these, 
In childhood, from this solitary being, 
This helpless wanderer, have perchance received, 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do!) 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door, and like the pear 
Which overhangs his head from the green wall, 110 
Feeds in the sunshine; the robust and young, 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred, all behold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his pecu oons, 
His charters and exemptions and perchance, 
Though he to no one give the fortitude 120 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
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The respite of the season, he, at least, 
And ’tis no vulgar service, makes them felt. 


Yet further.—Many, I believe, there are 

Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 

No self-reproach, who of the moral law 
Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict observers, and not negligent, 
Meanwhile, in any tenderness of heart 

Or act of love to those with whom they dwell, 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace! 
—But of the poor man ask, the abject poor, 

Go and demand of him, if there be here, 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 

And these inevitable charities, 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soul. 

No an is dear to man: the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart.. 
—Such pleasure is to one kind Being known, 
My Neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 
Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire and builds her hope i in heaven. 





Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 
And while, in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has led him, he appears 







nblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 


The good which the benignant law of heaven 
‘Has hung around him, and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered Villagers 
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To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 
Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the vallies, let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows, 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed of industry, 
Make him a captive; for that pent-up din, 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age. 
Let him ‘be Tree of mountain solitudes, 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures; if his eyes, which now 
Have been so long familiar with the earth, 
No more behold the horizontal sun 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of high-way side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal, and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

o in the of Nature Te ie. 


Lines 


WRITTEN AT A SMALL DISTANCE FROM MY HOUSE, 


AND SENT BY MY LITTLE BOY TO THE 
PERSON TO WHOM THEY ARE 
ADDRESSED 


It is the first mild day of March: 

Each minute sweeter than before, 

The red-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 
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THE IDIOT BOY 


For while they all were travelling home, 
Cried Betty, “Tell us Johnny, do, 

Where all this long night you have been, 
What you have heard, what you have seen, 
And Johnny, mind you tell us true.’ 


Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuneful concert strive; 
No doubt too he the moon had seen; 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 


And thus to Betty’s question, he 

Made answer, like a traveller bold, 

(His very words I give to you,) 

‘The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold.’ 
—Thus answered Johnny in his glory, 
And that was all his travel’s story. 


Lines written in Early Spring 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose-tufts, in that sweet bower, 


The periwinkle trailed its wreathes; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
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LINE WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 


The birds around me hopped and played: 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


If I these thoughts may not prevent, 
If such be of my creed the plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man? 


Anecdote for Fathers 
SHEWING HOW THE ART OF LYING MAY BE TAUGHT 


I have a boy of five years old, 

His face is fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 
Our quiet house all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 

As we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
My pleasant home, when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 

To think, and think, and think again; 
With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain. ; 
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And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
And he is no mean preacher; 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by chearfulness. 20 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man; 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things; 
—We murder to dissect. 


Enough of science and of art; 

Close up these barren leaves; 30 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 


Lines written a few miles above Tintern Abbey 


ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A TOUR, 
JULY 13, 1798 


Five years have passed; five summers, with the length? 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a sweet inland murmur. —Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

Which on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
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Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Among the woods and copses lose themselves, 
Nor, with their green and simple hue, disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms 
Green to the very door; and wreathes of smoke® 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees, 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 

The hermit sits alone. 


Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me, 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure; such, perhaps, 
As may have had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life; 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 


In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
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Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.° 


If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft, 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless day-light; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee 
O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts? 
That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope 
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Though changed, no doubt, from what I was, when first? 


I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 


Wherever nature led; more like a man 

„than one 
W ought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days,’ 

And their glad animal movements all gone by,) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding ca t 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

e mountain, € deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
‘An appetite: a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.— That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
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Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur: other gifts 

Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompence. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour go 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused,° 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 100 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half-create,° 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 110 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 


Nor, perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 120 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! And this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
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From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues,° 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 130 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all i 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall ¢’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our chearful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee: and in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 140 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; Oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance, 

If I should be, where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 150 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came, 

Unwearied in that service: rather say 

With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear. em: or thy sake 160 
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There’s weakness, and strength both redundant and vain; 
Such strength, as if ever affliction and pain 

Could pierce through a temper that’s soft to disease, 
Would be rational peace—a philosopher’s ease. 


There’s indifference, alike when he fails and succeeds, 
And attention full ten times as much as there needs, 
Pride where there’s no envy, there’s so much of joy; 
And mildness, and spirit both forward and coy. 


There’s freedom, and sometimes a diffident stare 

Of shame scarcely seeming to know that she’s there. 
There’s virtue, the title it surely may claim, 

Yet wants, heaven knows what, to be worthy the name. 


What a picture! ’tis drawn without nature or art, 

— Yet the Man would at once run away with your heart, 
And I for five centuries right gladly would be 

Such an odd, such a kind happy creature as he. 


Michael 
A,PASTORAL POEM 


If from the public way you turn your steps 

Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill,° 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral Mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for beside that boisterous Brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation there is seen; but such 

As journey thither find themselves alone 

With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude, 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, 
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Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
There is a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that place a story appertains 

Which, though it be ungarnished-with events, 
Is not unfit, I deem, for the fire-side, 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first; 
The earliest of those tales that spake to me 
Of Shepherds, dwellers in the vallies, men 
Whom I already loved, not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects led me on to feel 

For passions | that were not my cep, and think 
At rando 

On man; the | heart of man and aaa life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts, 

And with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful Poets, who among these Hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


Upon the Forest-side in Grasmere Vale 

There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name, 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen 
Intense and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his Shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence he had learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone, and often-times 

When others heeded not, He heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of Bagpipers on distant Highland hills; 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say 
The winds are now devising work for me! 
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And truly at all times the storm, that drives 
The Traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains: he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 
So lived he till his eightieth year was passed. 


And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green Valleys, and the Streams and Rocks 
Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s thoughts. 
Fields, where with chearful spirits he had breathed 
The common air; the hills, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigorous steps; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which like a book preserved the memory _ 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 

So grateful in themselves, the certainty 

Of honorable gains; these fields, these hills 

Which were his living Being, even more 

Than his own Blood—what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which t there i is in life itself. 

He had not passed his days in singleness. 

He had a Wife, a comely Matron, old 

Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life 

Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool, — 
That small for flax, and if one wheel had rest, 

It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one Inmate in their house, 

An only Child, who had been born to them 

When Michael telling o’er his years began 

To deem that he was old, in Shepherd’s phrase, 
With one foot in the grave. This only son, 

With two brave sheep dogs tried in many a storm, 
The one of an inestimable worth, 
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Made all their Household. I may truly say, 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 

For endless industry. When day was gone, 

And from their occupations out of doors 

The Son and Father were come home, even then 

Their labour did not cease, unless when all 100 
Turned to their cleanly supper-board, and there 

Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 

Sate round their basket piled with oaten cakes, 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when their meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 

And his old Father, both betook themselves 

To such convenient work, as might employ 

Their hands by the fire-side; perhaps to card 

Wool for the House-wife’s spindle, or repair 

Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 110 
Or other implement of house or field. 


Down from the ceiling by the chimney’s edge, 
Which in our ancient uncouth country style 

Did with a huge projection overbrow 

Large space beneath, as duly as the light 

Of day grew dim, the House-wife hung a lamp; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 

Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it burn and late, 

Surviving Comrade of uncounted Hours 120 
Which going by from year to year had found 
And left the Couple neither gay perhaps 

Nor chearful, yet with objects and with hopes 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke was in his eighteenth year, 
There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while late into the night 

The House-wife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage thro’ the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 130 
Not with a waste of words, but for the sake 

Of pleasure, which I know that I shall give 

To many living now, I of this Lamp 

Speak thus minutely: for there are no few 
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Whose memories will bear witness to my tale. 
The Light was famous in its neighbourhood, 

And was a public Symbol of the life, 

The thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 
Their Cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect North and South, 
High into Easedale, up to Dunmal-Raise, 

And Westward to the village near the Lake. 

And from this constant light so regular 

And so far seen, the House itself by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named the Evening Star. 


Thus living on through such a length of years, 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Help-mate; but to Michael’s heart 
This Son of his old age was yet more dear— 
Effect which might perhaps have been produced 
By that instinctive tenderness, the same 

Blind Spirit, which is in the blood of all, 

Or that a child, more than all other gifts, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 

By tendency of nature needs must fail. 

From such, and other causes, to the thoughts 
Of the old Man his only Son was now 

The dearest object that he knew on earth. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

His Heart and his Heart’s joy! For oftentimes 
Had done him f | female service, not alone 

For dalliance and delight, as is the use 

Of Fathers, but with patient mind enforced 

To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 

His cradle with a woman’s gentle hand. 


And in a later time, ere yet the Boy 

Had put on Boy’s attire, did Michael love, 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 

To have the young one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sate 
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With sheep before him on his Shepherd’s stool, 
Beneath that large old Oak, which near their door 
Stood, and from its enormous breadth of shade 
Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 

The CLIPPING TREE, a name which yet it bears.° 
There, while they two were sitting in the shade, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 

Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 

Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 

By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 


And when by Heaven’s good grace the Boy grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 

Two steady roses that were five years old, 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 

With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 

With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requisites a perfect Shepherd’s Staff, 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipped 

He as a Watchman oftentimes was placed 

At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock, 

And to his office prematurely called 

There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a help, 

And for this cause not always, I believe, 

Receiving from his Father hire of praise. 

Though nought was left undone, which staff or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures could perform. 
But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 

Against the mountain blasts, and to the heights, 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 

Were as companions, why should I relate 

That objects which the Shepherd loved before 

Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 

Feelings and emanations, things which were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the Old Man’s heart seemed born again. 
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Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up: 
And now when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While this good household thus were living on 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 

Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his Brother’s Son, a man 

Of an industrious life, and ample means, 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had pressed upon him, and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 

Than half his substance. This un-looked for claim 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 

More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 

As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face, 

It seemed that his sole refuge was to sell 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. ‘Isabel,’ said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

‘I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sun-shine of God’s love 


- Have we all lived, yet if these fields of ours 


Should pass into a Stranger’s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the Sun itself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I, 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 

To my own family. An evil Man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him—but 

*T were better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a chearful hope. 
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Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be free, 

He shall possess it, free as is the wind 

That passes over it. We have, thou knowest, 
Another Kinsman, he will be our friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 
Thriving in trade, and Luke to him shall go, 

And with his Kinsman’s help and his own thrift, 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 

May come again to us. If here he stay, 

What can be done? Where every one is poor 
What can be gained?’ At this, the old man paused, 
And Isabel sate silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to herself,° 
He was a parish-boy—at the church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And halfpennies, wherewith the Neighbours bought 
A Basket, which they filled with Pedlar’s wares, 
And with this Basket on his arm, the Lad 

Went up to London, found a Master there, 

Who out of many chose the trusty Boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas, where he grew wond’rous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 

And at his birth-place built a Chapel, floored 
With Marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly thro’ the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brightened. The Old Man was glad, 
And thus resumed. ‘Well! Isabel, this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

—We have enough—I wish indeed that I 

Were younger, but this hope is a good hope. 
—Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

—If he could go, the Boy should go to-night.’ 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The House-wife for five days 
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Was restless morn and night, and all day long 

Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 

Things needful for the journey of her Son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 

To stop her in her work; for, when she lay 

By Michael’s side, she for the two last nights 300 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 

And when they rose at morning she could see 

That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 

She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 

Were sitting at the door, ‘Thou must not go, 

We have no other Child but thee to lose, 

None to remember—do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.’ 

The Lad made answer with a jocund voice, 

And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 310 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sate 

Like happy people round a Christmas fire 


Next morning Isabel resumed her work, 

And all the ensuing week the house appeared 

As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 

The expected letter from their Kinsman came, 

With kind assurances that he would do 

His utmost for the welfare of the Boy, 

To which requests were added that forthwith 320 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 

The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to shew it to the neighbours round: 

Nor was there at that time on English Land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 

Had to her house returned, the Old Man said 

‘He shall depart to-morrow.’ To this word 

The House-wife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go, 

Would surely be forgotten. But at length 330 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill, 
In that deep Valley, Michael had designed 
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To build a Sheep-fold, and, before he heard? 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 

A heap of stones, which close to the brook side 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 

With Luke that evening thitherward he walked; 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped 
And thus the Old Man spake to him. ‘My Son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 

I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 

Of our two histories; twill do thee good 

When thou art from me, even if I should speak 
Of things thou canst not know of.—After thou 
First cam’st into the world, as it befalls 

To new-born infants, thou didst sleep away 

Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 

And still I loved thee with encreasing love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 

Than when I heard thee by our own fire-side 
First uttering without words a natural tune, 
When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed 

And in the mountains, else I think that thou 
Hadst been brought up upon thy father’s knees. 
—But we were playmates, Luke; among these hills, 
As well thou know’st, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.’ 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 

He sobbed aloud; the Old Man grasped his hand, 
And said, ‘Nay do not take it so—I see 

That these are things of which I need not speak. 
—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others hands, for, though now old 
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Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they lived 

As all their Forefathers had done, and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 
To give their bodies to the family mold. 

I wished that thou should’st live the life they lived. 
But ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 

And see so little gain from sixty years. 

These fields were burthened when they came to me; 
*Till I was forty years of age, not more 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And ’till these three weeks past the land was free. 
—It looks as if it never could endure 

Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 

That thou should’st go.’ At this the Old Man paused, 
Then, pointing to the Stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 

‘This was a work for us, and now, my Son, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one Stone— 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
I for the purpose brought thee to this place. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope:—we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and stout;—do thou thy part, 

I will do mine.—I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to thee; 

Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 

Will I without thee go again, and do 

All works which I was wont to do alone, 

Before I knew thy face.—Heaven bless thee, Boy! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes—it should be so—yes—yes— 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 

To leave me, Luke, thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love, when thou art gone 

What will be left to us!—But, I forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested, and hereafter, Luke, 
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When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, let this Sheep-fold be 

Thy anchor and thy shield; amid all fear 

And all temptation, let it be to thee 

An emblem of the life thy Fathers lived, 420 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 

Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well— 

When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt see 

A work which is not here, a covenant 

’T will be between us—but whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall Tove thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.’ 
ar sss v AIDA EITC aaa sega OP 


The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped down, 

And as his Father had requested, laid 

The first stone of the Sheep-fold; at the sight 430 
The Old Man’s grief broke from him, to his heart 

He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 

And to the House together they returned. 


Next morning, as had been resolved, the Boy 

Began his journey, and when he had reached 

The public Way, he put on a bold face; 

And all the Neighbours as he passed their doors 
Came forth, with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That followed him ’till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come, 440 
Of Luke and his well-doing; and the Boy 

Wrote loving letters, full of wond’rous news, 

Which, as the House-wife phrased it, were throughout 
The prettiest letters that were ever seen. 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once again 

The Shepherd went about his daily work 

With confident and cheerful thoughts; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 450 
Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty, and at length 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 

To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
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Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

*T will make a thing endurable, which else 

Would break the heart:—Old Michael found it so. 

I have conversed with more than one who well 460 
Remember the Old Man, and what he was 

Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 

Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 

He went, and still looked up upon the sun, 

And listened to the wind; and as before 

Performed all kinds of labour for his Sheep, 

And for the land his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow Dell from time to time 

Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 470 
His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 

For the Old Man—and ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he seen 

Sitting alone, with that his faithful Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years from time to time 

He at the building of this Sheep-fold wrought, 480 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 


Three years, or little more, did Isabel, 

Survive her Husband: at her death the estate 

Was sold, and went into a Stranger’s hand. 

The Cottage which was named The Evening Star 

Is gone, the ploughshare has been ‘through the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 

In all the neighbourhood, yet the Oak is left 

That grew beside their Door; and the remains 

Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen 490 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green-head Gill. 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 

And Fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens through Thee are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power!° 

I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh! let my weakness have an end! 60 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

The confidence of reason give; l 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live! 


Ode 


Paulò majora canamus. 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 10 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the Birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young Lambs bound 20 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 
The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay, 
Land and sea 30 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday, 
Thou Child of Joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd Boy! 


Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 40 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are pulling, 
On every side, 
In a thousand vallies far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his mother’s arm:— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 50 
—But there’s a Tree, of many one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting:° 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A four year’s Darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his Mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his Father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 
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And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part, 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’? 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her Equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality® 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 
To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 
A place of thought where we in waiting lie; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of untamed pleasures, on thy Being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The Years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
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The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 140 
With new-born hope for ever in his breast:— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings® 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprized: 150 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish us, and make? 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 160 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 170 


Then, sing ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
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Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And oh ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when Í tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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